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ABSTRACT . . * 

The efficacy of a self-management program emphasizing 
self-assessment and self-recording was investigated with a class of' 
nine behaviorally disordered, boys (10-13 years old).- Following 
baseline and untrained self-record phases, two training phases in 
which Ss were reinforced for accurate self-recording wer^e 
implemented. A final self-record phase followed the training phases. 
The reliability of the students' self-recording increased through the 
training phases and- maintained at an accurate^ rate during the final 
self-record phase. Concurrent, decrease in disruptive behavior was 
demonstrated. Academic response rate did not deteriorate and, in 
individual cases,' showed improvement during the course of the / 
prog^ram. (Author/SB) 
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. ■ An educatipnal program may identify, any\ of 'a wide variety 
of behaviors as being a primary' objective: .Increased 
kiKwledge and rTew skilly, in aqrademic areas ''are common ' 
objectives. Changes in social ^behavior are sometime ?i 
specified as .the^ desired/ outcome of ^an. edacational program^ 
In special education- pragirams f or "'behavidrally disordered, ^ 
children, teaching' these, children mor/ adaptive ways 'of ^ 
relat:ing to other persons^ events, and their academic work is 
Often- a m^jor objective ^^-^ ' . , • « 

. tn this- study, training students to more reliably assess 
and record their own, inappropriate behavior- was investigated. 
The crucial, concern was to. determine the feasibility of 
developing a self -management training program with limited 
claesroom ^sta^f. . This program ^as designed and imf)lemente"d by 
two persons (teacher and assistant teacher) *in "a self- ^ ' 
cohf:ai.ned class in a pub.iic scho.©!.. The prqgram was operated; 
^i^th .no drastic 'modification pf .the basic clas^oom structure. 

■ EducatiQnai se if -management is her^ definedas the / 
training of students t& take control of various compdnents of" 
their own educational oprog^^m. Glynn V^n, Thomas-, and 
Shee,, 1973) developed a' conceptual f ?:amewo^fcsfor the sunder- • 
standing^ of ^self -management including fout com^^nts-: 
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1. .Self -assessment- -the individual mav examine ' 
his own behavior and decide whether or not he ha^ 
performed a specific behavior or class of behaviors. 

2. . Self-recording--the individual may. 
objectively record tfte frequency of his perfbrmance 
of a given behavior dtr- class of behaviors. \ 

' • \ • 

. Self-determination o'f reinforcement-- the 

indivviual may determine from all available • 
reinforcers the nature and amount of reinforcement he 
should receive "based- upon, his performance of a 'given 
behavior or -clas^ of behaviors. - • — 



. Self^administration of relnf orcement--the 

individual dispenses his own teinf orcemept (which may 
or may not be self-determined) contingent upon 
•perforpiance of. a given behavior or class of behaviors. ' 

Lovitt (1973) identified sWlar components as basic to self- 
manag-ement With the addition of seleption of skills , to be 
learned; scheduling of time to learn th6se skills, and presen- 
tation of materials ks eleraetits.of the edu'cational process 
which may be turned -over to stlident control. 
^ ■ • in. the present ^?tudy, the* "first two component s->of self- 
-management, selfa^^ssessment and self-recerding, as identified 
above,' were .'the- -focus- of concern. " The student's accuracy in- 
self-assessment and self-recording was' determined by ^ J " 
comparing, their records of the i if own behavior .with those of''. , 
the assistant /teacher acting as pbserver^ This ^measure of 
reliability was lisecj' to determine the effectiveness of the 
training progranj when assessment and recording of inappropriate 
behavior , we re turned over to the students. - " 

Several educational researchers have investigated self- 
managemeiit with behaviorally disordered children.. -Kaufman apd 
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0,'teary (1972) in a "study conducted with'highly disruptive 
.adolescents ih. a psychia£ric hospital 'school , first established 
'low levejL's IJfSdisruptive behavior, and then turned the- 
assessment o'f behavior aI^colltTn§eT^reinforcement over to the 
adolescent's. Disruptive behavior," wh'ic"h was the dependent 
variable in the stiidy, remained at the',, previously established 
low levels. Hence, in , this"* study, alt^ugh student self- 
assessment did not establish appropriate behavior, it did 
effectively maintain it. 

Contradictory results were obtained in a follow-up study 
focusing "on self-assessment conducted in the same psychiatric - 
iios^ital school (Santogrossi et al., 1973),' In "this ^ 
^experiment, self -assessment was ineffective in reducing 
-disruptive behavior. Though the student^s ratings of their own 
disruptive behaviors' correlated highly with the^^t^gjjtgr ' s 
ratings and those' df independent ^observers , disruptive 
• behavior did not decrease. Further, after a teacher-monitored 
t'oken sys-tem decreased inappropriate behavior, substitution of 
self -assessment and self-recording to determine reinforcement 
Insulted in-a' rise of disruptive behaviors to baseline levels. 
". ' ,1 D^bman, Spitalnik, and O'Leary (1973) demonstrated 
_u . greater' success wi|;h self -evaltiat ion in a project i,n which 

i ^ ' . ' ' ' 

they gradually transferred evaluation of behavior from the 
• -1 . .. ^ - - 

t^acherito individual students. First, inapprbp'rfate social 

.behavior of nine boys nine and ten years of age identified as 

highly disruptive was- lowered by a teacher-administered token 
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r^nforcement program. Students were- th^n trained to 
evaluate their own behavior, and were reinforced for 
evaluations approximating their teacher '/s. Praise for matching 
the teach^'s evaluations gradually rep^iace'd, tok^n rein- 
^forcement. Tinally,xv^h reinforcement^ dependent solely on ^ 
ants', self-evaluatiron5., high rafies of academic 



,the" stu? 



peri 



.1 \ 

:ii,ce with concurrent low leyelg' of disruptive b^havi^r 



were maintai:tr6<L Laboratory research ; (Bandura^nd Kuypers, 
1964; Bandura andNjhalen, 1966; and Marston, 1964) demon- 
jstrated similar patterns^ of .modeling and observational - 
learning in the acquisition -Qf consistent self-reward 
ijehavior. . , 

It should be .noted that the Kaiifman and! O'Leary and 
Santogrossi studies investigated the effects of s^lf- 



management on disruptive behavior, ^While th^ 
Spitalnik, and O'Leary (1973) stud3f employe 



Drabman, 
icj a shaping 

procecj^re to increase the self -evaluation sl^ills of the 
children, and then evaluated the 'e/f feet s of self-evaluation on 
ala^emic performance and social bihavior! This' necessity of 
systematically teaching self -management sjcills was emphasized 
by Lovitt (I973>:,p. 16). The prisent study focuses on the 
efficacy of a program designed tb increase the self -management 
skills of b^havioi-aily disordered children in the classroom. 
Specifically it investigates tWe effectiveness and feasibility 
of a program' including QUeing And matching in' producing 
reliable self -assessment and self-recording. " Second,- the 
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effects of tl^Ss prograrii on disruptive social bfehavior and 
academic ' per formaw^e are analyzed. 





Setting' ' ^ X\ 

The study' tobls^place in a self-contained adjustment 
classroom in a public ^alemen tar y ^hool. The subiects were 
nir^ boys identified as emotional lyMisturbed by the school 
district's special education assessment procedure. Ages rang 

, f roBi 10 to 13 years. The boys were bussed from all areas of 
the district for placement in this class. ' Uhe stafF^consiste 
of "the^ teacher and assistant .teacher '(who , was also completing 
his graduate internship in Special Edtication with this class) 
A. token systemVas- in effect in the class all day. Points 
were available on a co!ltingent basis for both academic 

"performance and social behavior. Work periods during which a 

child exhibited no inappropriate social behavior resulted in 

*■ — • 

that child receiving ten points. These points were 

exchangeable .for free time, materials', candy, models , ^ various 
activities, and outings. 

♦ 

Self -Management Program 

The self -management program was conducted during an • 
arithmetic work period each morning. T^e students worked 
independently for exactly 30 minutes. Fpllowing this , approx- 
imately five minutes were used to "evaluate the students' 



performanbe^During the work period the teacher moved between 
students, helpirig^hern with any,questions and verbally*- 
praising, those students who were working. The assistant "*~" 
teacher observed the class and kept data recording out-of- 
se-ats, talk-outs, and abuse (physical or verbal abuse of other 
perso'ns or their property) . , 

A talk-out was defined' as any oral or body caused noise 
produced without teacher consent/^ If a Verbal utterance or 
other noise lasted lon^ef'^tlT^^;i^ree seconds, each three 
seconds of duration' was considered a single talk-out. An^ 
out-of-seat was defined as any instance when a student was not 
in his chair, .facing his desk, with his feet on the floor. An 
instance of abuse was defined as a verbal or physical action 

which threatened or physically disrupted another person or 

'I . " 

their property. " - « 

For each instance of a talk-out,' out-of-seat, or abuse of 
another person, the student Emitting this behavior was 
required to write' a mediatitig ^atagraph (see Appendix). ^ 
Completion of this paragraph was.'l^^quired before, the student 
was allowed to participate in any of the class's reinforcing 
activities, recesses, or free time. This intervention had 
proven quite effective in research by >fecPherson, Candee and- 
Hohman (1974).. ^ ■ • ' ' 
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Procedure .. 



This self -management program consisted of five phases: 
Baseiin^ (Five days) A continuation of the basic 
classroom tokeh^pro^ram established previously. This phase was 
included to establish operant .rates of academic performance 
and" di snap tive behavior^ ' • : 

Self-Record I.- (^ix days) Each ^student assessed and . 
recorded any instances of his- own .disruptive behavip.r<'''''The 
math period was divided into five sections. Ever}? six minutes 
the observer would call out change of section and_ the' students 
were to tally any instances of disruptive behavior or put down 
zeros for that section. During this phasb each student's own- 
record determined his reinforcing or punishing contingencies ^ 
(mediating paragraphs). The object of this phase was to 
determine the reliability of the students' self -evaluation 
prior to any -training; and to determine the effect of this 
self-record procediire on their rates, of academic perfon|iance 
and disruptive" behavior. I 

Shape I. ^ (Seven days^) The, students continued to Self- ' - 

' ' ' 'i I * 

assess and self-record, however, during this phase the 

-' , * I * 

observ^a;^ rfecord r&ther that! the students ' -determined the 

contirigencife'S^ Two modifications were made in ^he program to. 

attem^ to increase the stud^ts' reliability.. U cueing chart 

was- 4iDployed to clarify to the students appropr^d^ as opposed 

to inappropriate behaviors (see Appendix). Se|ond, each 



stude^nt's record was compared to the observer's record 'and 
reliable self -observation was reinforced with points. IrNhis 

it 

^ pha^e a student wpuld receive 30 points for a perfect match 
with the observer's record, and id points less for each 

, disagreement. For example,. if k student was one instance off 
he would, receive 20 points; two off was worth 10 points; 
thrae off gained ziro. points; and more than three off resulted 
in the subtraction of ten points for' each disagreement. 

^Shape II. (Eight days) Same as Shape I With* -one change. 
The acq^uracy of the students' record^^Oiad ^o be greater to' 
continue. to maximize contingent points. Again 30 points Were 
the payoff for a perfect match. However, if the student was 
one instance of f .he received zero points with minus 1 10 for each 
additional error. 

Self -Record 11. (Twelve days). S'ame as Self-Record I' 
again With the sttidents' records rather than, the observer's 
detenkinii)g reinforcement and the assignment o£ mediating 
paragraphs. Accuracy was no I'onger reinforced',, though the/ 
cueing chart remained up. " 

' ' Results I 

■ '<;First presented will be reliabi.lity data for the class as 
a group. This will indicate the general efficacy of. this 
program ^n p^roducing reliable self -assessment and self- 
,rGQording. Next, data. on the class's disruptive behavior rate 
^in which talk-puts, out-of -seats , and abuses are combined). 



and the academic performance rate will be presented to 
di^nstrate the effects of the^s elf -management program on thes^ 
important classroom behaviors.. Following the- group data, the ^ 
performance of , several indiv^idual students will be presented. 
These^ individual results show interesting variations in the ■ 
effects of the different phases on the individuals ihvolved'. 

Student Reliability . The reliability of the class as a ' 
who^le increased ste^ily from Self-Record I through Shape I and 
II; and improved even more in Self-Record II (see Graph CI). 
'Re|iat)ilr±€y- percentages -were derived. by dividing the 
agreements of each student ' s' and the observer's records by the 
total of agreements plus disagreements.' The cl^s .reli'ability 
means by phase: . , ! 

SelfrRecord I - x = 8,lVo . 
^ ■ Shape I - X = 96% 

• Shape 11 - X = 95% 

"Self -Record II. - x = 99% 
Inappropr iate Behavior Rate . The class's inappropriate 
behavior rate increased from Baseline t^o Self -Record 1, then 
decreased in the Shaping .phases', With' the lowest rates of. the 
project dtcurririg -during Self-Record II (see Graph "C2). Mean ^ 
rates for the cl^ss by phase: 




Baseline . - x = ^IV , 

Self-Record I - x = .417 * 
Shape ,1 - X = .129 

Shape II , - X =. ;i88 ^ 

Self-Record II - x = .05 
^ Academic Performance Rate . Academic performance opjer- 
ationallzed "as nijmber of correct digits in each answer 
decreased substantially for the class as a whole f<om Baseline 
to S6 If -Record. I, increased during Shap^ I and II, and^uring 
Self-Record II maintaitied at a rate very close to that of 
liaseline (see Graph 03).* Median rites for the class by phase: 

BaseMne - Md. = 9.47 

/. Self-Record I - Md. .= 5.47 

Shape. I * - Md. = 13.13 
Shape il " " - Md. = 9."55 "'^ ' 

Self-R6cord II - Md. = '8. 38 
Individual Peifformance * ^ ^ . -'"^ ^ 

Van and Melyin were, initially; quite ^unreliable in .their 
self-ass^ssm^nt and self-recording ^ith mean reliability 
scored of 39 percent and 60 percent during Self-Record I (sTee 
Graphs VI and Ml). This, unreliability coincided with rather 
high mean rate.s of disruptive behavior, .1-33 for Van "and .OSfe 
for Melvin (see Graphs V2 and M2)." In the shaping phases both 
boys' reliability increased .s.ubstintially; Melvin' s increased 
to 93 percent and 92;percfeiiit for Shape I and Shape II. Van's 



reliability, increased to 93 percent during SHape I "and 
98 percent for Shape .II. Both students' mean reliability 
during Self -Record II was 100 percertt '. • '. ' 

These improvements in reliability of self -observation 
occurred co^curr^tly with decreases in"- disruptive behavior. 
Kelvin's mean rate far disruptive behavior decreased from 
-.056 in Self:iReciird I to .038 and -.025 in Shape I and Shape II, 
and stayed at 0.0 for the entirety of Self -Record II. F^^^ 
an incfea^se from 'a mean Bas^ine rate of .05 to a mean rate of 
.133 during -'-Self -Record I occurred. During Shape I and Shape II 
Van's mean rate, dropped to .024 and .017 followed by a further ' 
drop to .009 during" Self -Record II. It should also be noted 
that acadeiuic rat;-e -for b6th hoyS was very close or slightly 
' above Baseline /rate duflng the, final Self-Recor^d phase (see' 
Graphs. yS and^ 1^3) . . ' - 

One .student, Tad, , was' initially quite accurate In his 
,;Se If -Recording and maintained this accura'cy -throughout the 

4\ qourse of the program (see Graph Tl). His disruptive behavior ; 
' decreased'^substantially from "Baseline to Self -Record . I, 
dropping from a medn.rate of .067 to .017. Tad's disruptive 

■ ^ behavior maintaii?ed at' a very low r^te for the rest of the> " ' . 
program (see Graph T2).. Tad's academic rate decreased ■ 
slightly fr'om Baseline- to Self-Recorda , and increased : / 
greatly -during Shape I (from" .-43; to 2.53, his highest tate 
■during-^ the program).. Shape T I saw another- decrease to l.O" 
followed by a rise to 1.7 during Self-Jlecord II. Tad's rate ' 
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during Self-Record II in which his self-evaluation determined 
his own contingencies was substantially higher than his 
B^^eline rate, 1.7 as. opposed to .6 (see Graph T3). 

An&ther student, Malcolm, during the course of this 
" program, steadily improved his academic performance as his 
reliability- improved. MalcdmJs-- reliability, .originally' ' 
71-^percent_during Self-Record I, increase'd^ to 98 percent In' ' 
__^P^ij_^W pefEiHT in Shape II, -and maint^-qed at ' ' 
100 -percent during^^eff^Record II (see Graph M^l)." Malcolm's 
mean for disruptive behavior showed an incrT^e"~Trom the ^ 
Easeline mean of .50. to a Self-Recofd I mean of 2.33. 
Malcolm's means during Shape I and Shape II were .143' and .4. 
His final mean of 0.0 during Self-Record II was substantially 
lowe;: than that pf Self -Record "l , 2.33 (see Graph MR2). 
Malcolm's academic performance demonstrated steady improvement 
over the course of the project. Following median correct 
,rates of .22 and .17 for Baseline and Self-Record I' 
respectively, his medians, increased' to .89 and 1.57 during 
Shape I and Shape 11.^ His median rate of 1.6 during Self- 
Record II was Malcolm's best performance of the program (see 
Graph MR3). ' ■ ; 



Discussion 



. From the ^roup data- and that o'f the individual student 
reported, the efficacy of this program in producing reliabl 
self-'assessment and self-recording with this' class of 
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behaviorally disordered childten is. indicated. This* production 
of reliable self -evaluatidn is quite similar to that achieved 
by Drabman, Spitalnik, and O'Leary (1973) in which they also 
employed a shaping procedure. The relative simplicity of the 
training procedures indicate that such a program could be 
easily adapted to nearly any classroom setting. The 'two 
elements of the t^raining program, cueing chart and shaping 
procedure, need to be further inve^gated in order to 
determine their independent effects on student reliability. 

.One of the main reasons to attempt to increase the ability 
of behaviorally disordered children to evaluate their own 
behavior is the probability that with accurate self- 
evaluation behavior" can change iti' positive ways. White and 
Johnson (1971) studied the reactive nature .of self- 
observation. • They 'found self -observation to have a clear ' '■- 
reactive influence which "in general should result in a \ 
behavior change in a therapeutic direction (p. 495)."/ This " 
pattern is evidenced in the ^iurrent program by the dramati(p' ' • 
decreases in disruptive behavior for the class in general and' 
specifically students like Van and Meluin. 'This positive 
effect of self -evaluation was evident in several earlier- clasV 
room studies of self-recording (Jones, Fox, ' Billingsley, 1972; 
Borden^ Hall and Mitts, EjqS; I, 1971; ' Christenson, ^975). ' 

It is interesting to note individual differences in 
behavior charige as a function -of the successive phases 'of this 
project. With the .initiation of Self-Record ,K, Tad'^ \ 
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4i^?T^tive behavior rab^ decreased dramatically and stayed at 

, i^sdte^low pv^ls thtoughout the rest of ,the project. BotH Van> 

5feXcoim increased their rates of di'sruptive behavior during 

tM-S itjitial Self-Record phase. Rates of disruptive behavior 

f&r ysn*, /Malcolm, .and Melvin (Melvin's disruptive rate had 

rfisaijD^d;' nearly eqiial to 'Baseline during Self-Record I) all 

' '^itecr^ssed through the shaping phases and maintained very low 

rates diiring the final self-recording phase. ^ While Tad seemed 

U> need little training in self -assessment, these other student 

vera jojot very relia"ble in their self -assessments and their 

/ ■ \ 

disn^tive behavior did not decrease until the shaping 

proee^res had improved their self-assessments. 

The c;:Orrespondence of increased yeliajbility of self- 
observatioil^ with decreases in disruptive behavior both for -the 
class as a whole and the individual students is intriguing! 
A positive cycle seemed to develop in which accuracy in 
assessment reinforces loW rates of inappropriate behavior arid 
improvement in behavior makes self -assessment easier and more 
enjoyable."" Further investigation into the relationship of 
self-ass'essment skills and positive behavior, change could 
prove extremely valuable for educators. *' 

The results of this ' project have many implications for",/ •, 
people currently working in the schools. A successful method 
of teaching students to be -reliable observers and recorders of 
their own behavior was demonstrated. This program was imple- 
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tiffiani^ by the teacher and assistant teacher with no major modi- 
^^^^ipaa of the oTigoing classroom procedures. It did not take 
'^^^•^ "^igEdf leant amoxint of extra teacher time. Finally, the fact 
jttiet th& program demonstrated success in increasing the 
$±32d«irtB^ abilities to 'evaluate Cheir o^sji. behavior, while 
loalittaiiiing academic perforiQance and decreasing disruptive 
Is^re^ox-, demonstrates the potential value of such a program 
in tibe public schools. \ •;,v 

-lai5)lications -of this project for -persons working with 
Isehaviorally disordered children in special education are also 
indicated. For these chi],dren, a special education curriculum 
mafit not only provide them with academic skill'g\but „^so with 
SDciai skills to eriable them to ititeract successfuH^beyond 
tiffi school program. Systematic instruction in self- 
tnfma fcement skills "is crucial. This project demonstrated an 
effective method of training children to be able to assess and 
record their own behavior (both significant components of 
self-management). Hopefully, further research can identify 
more fully educational methods of providing, these children 
with the skills such as self-evaluation which tljey need tg 



survive. 
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APPENDIX 



Mediating Paragraph I--Talk-Out 

I will not talk out in class because it interrupts my 
, work; Also, it bothers the other people in the room. ,If I'm" 
quiet during wprk time, I'll get my assignments done. .Qthers 
will finish also. Finally, the day will go better • because 
nobody is getting- mad at me for talking all the time. 

Mediating Paragraph II--Out of Seat 

I wil-l 'Stay in my seat during work time because I will get 
my work done more quickly! " Also-, I won't bothe?: others and 
I won't ^et in trouble. When I'm o^t of -my seat without 
permission, I usually get in situations where it's too easy to 
abuse someone^ els'e. Also, I ^ get in trouble f^ talking out. 




Mediating Paragraph IIlT-Abu se ' 

I ' — : 

• Let's think about the word abuse . It means to bother or 
bug sonteon|' else, with,or with physical . action. This includes 
-things like swearing at Another person, ."bad mouthing" another 
person, or hitting, pokirjg^^hing, pulling, taking, or 
threatening another\erson or tWr property. Do you like it 
when someone swears at you, physically bothers you, or messes 
with your propertyij'^nce you don't, .then why should you 
verbally or physically abuse anyone else? 
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APPENDIX 

BEHAVIOR SPE\:IFICATI0N CHARTS • , . " i , \ 

The foll^ing are replicas of three feet by four feet wall 
charts used in \he classroom. 

* 

DO 

Stay in your seat, keep your . 
desk clean, and work on math. 



If you need anything, raise 
your ha^d and Mr. Heliotis or 
Mr. Lawrence will call on you. 

Be patient, there are ten students 
who need help and only two teachers. 

Every six minutes, think back 
and record any talk-ou^, out 
of seats, or abuses you have. 

DON'T ' 

Talk-Otft --Noise from talking, 
singing, humming, tapping, or 
note passing without permission. 

Get out of seat — Rping out of 
your seat without permission. 
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Abuse- -Physically or 
verbally bothering someone 
else or their property. - 

Don't forget to record i4 
you do any -of the. above. 
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